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COMMENT 



THOSE WE REFUSE 



IF the readers of Poetry could sit beside its editors for 
even a single month, perusing the letters and manuscripts 
which come from all over the habitable world, and sharing 
the talk with the visitors from far and near, no doubt the 
dramatic little procession would answer some of their doubts 
and questions. It would show them also how many bitter 
lessons in humility the editor of a magazine receives, per- 
haps especially the editor who deals with poets; and how 
remote his standpoint must be from that Olympian attitude 
of which he is sometimes accused. Poetry's editors, at 
least, are saved by severe discipline from any pretense of 
infallibility; and they regret that their merely personal and 
individual judgments must be acted on in the minimum of 
time — far less time than would be required for lengthy 
and polite correspondence embodying exact criticism. 

Often we are asked, "How could you have refused So- 
and-so's poems!" — and are informed that Professor A., or 
the illustrious Mr. B., or the super-enlightened Mrs. C, 
had read them with great admiration, and advised the poet 
to submit them to us. Now, granting that the admiration 
and advice were sincere, and not merely an amiable, and 
quite permissible, "passing-the-buck," in ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred the friendly admirer himself would re- 
fuse the poems on discovering that every week at least fifty 
manuscripts quite as good pass into this office and out again. 
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In other words, he would find that he had not been able to 
resist the intimate appeal of an isolated manuscript, sent to 
him with some touching story or some friendly recommen- 
dation: he had read the poem with more favor than it de- 
served, or than he himself would have felt if he had seen 
it in print. 

Indeed it is difficult to resist this intimate appeal. Even 
the editors, hardened as they are, sometimes "fall for it" — 
that is doubtless the reason for the inclusion, now and then, 
of some poem whose softness makes our readers marvel. "In 
this office you deal with naked souls," said one of our ob- 
servant visitors; and his remark is more poignantly true of 
the general ruck of impossibles which flood our mails than 
it is of even the best poems we receive from trained artists 
whose business it is to reveal their innermost truth. "The 
barber's wife of the Middle West" will confide to paper and 
send on, with a fluttering heart, to Poetry emotional secrets 
which she would conceal from her best friend, and bury 
under sands of oblivion from her tonsorial husband ; and 
the half-baked grocer's clerk of Philadelphia, or farmer's 
son of the Kansas plains, will hopefully string rhymes for 
the editor which he would not dare expose to the gibes of 
his base-ball co-teamers, or even to the awe of his best girl. 

The most comically-pathetically bad verse that we re- 
ceive belongs to this class of intimate self -revelations ; also 
much of the merely commonplace palaver which is neither 
comical-pathetic nor anything else. And often its return is 
as much of a shock to the author as the Quarterly's review 
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was to Keats. Here, for example, is the haughty reaction of 
one of these self-confident dreamers — one who, like many 
other would-be poets, seems to think the magazine exists for 
the purpose of printing her lucubrations: 

The editors of Poetry either do not know what real poetry is, or 
else they have reasons of their own for declining such manuscripts 

as I have sent them Pray tell me, where will an unknown 

poet look for appreciation if not to a journal devoted to poetry? 

Such over-confidence in one's own genius, while neither 
the rule nor the exception among the impossibles, is quite 
common; and by no means confined to the uneducated. 
Usually it springs from artistic isolation and secretiveness 
— lack of will or opportunity to get competent outside crit- 
icism. The poet who writes in secret, and broods over his 
unappreciated manuscripts, almost invariably exaggerates 
their importance ; indeed, seven years' intercourse with poets 
has led me to the conviction that self-training in solitude 
is the worst training in the world. "Look into thy heart 
and write!" is good advice, but not if interpreted to mean, 
"Look nowhere else!" The poet should know his world; 
and, so far as his art is concerned, any kind of battering from 
his world is better than his own self-indulgent brooding. Let 
him join, or organize, a poetry club in his school, college 
or neighborhood, where good poetry, old and new, may be 
read and discussed, and his own verse slashed to pieces. Let 
him try his poems on editors, and see what happens. If he 
is a poet, he will get some necessary training; the bigger 
he is, the more the self within him will harden into shape 
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under the discipline. If he is not a poet, he will find it out 
sooner in the world than in the closet. 

A Byronic figure rises before me as I write, a visitor of 
two or three years ago. A packet containing his diary and 
poems had arrived through the mail, together with a letter 
asking the editor to keep the packet for the author, as he 
would soon be going to the war. A touching faith that the 
poems were masterpieces was revealed between the lines 
of the letter, and the editor was permitted — nay, invited — 
to be the first to read and be convinced. 

With a sinking heart I unfolded the poems: a few were 
enough — they were, beyond all possibility of error, hope- 
lessly, abysmally commonplace. Not wishing to be re- 
sponsible, against the hazards of life and death, for a packet 
so precious to • its owner and of no possible value to the 
world; and feeling, moreover, that the young man needed 
a hint of disillusion, I wrote appreciating his confidence and 
asking him to call and talk the poems over. 

It happened that three poets were present the afternoon 
he called: Carl Sandburg — mellow, massive and human; a 
young journalist from Wisconsin, witty, clever and up-to- 
date; and Max Michelson, always kind, wise and sympa- 
thetic. The visitor was presented and invited to join in 
the touch-and-go talk on poetry and poets. Did he do so? 
— Not he! He didn't even hear it as he sat in the remotest 
corner gazing at the ceiling — a darkly melancholy and hand- 
some figure of haughty youth ; and not until the others had 
gone would he come to life. 
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Well, I went through a few poems with him, trying to 
lead him to some perception of their paleness, and urging 
him against his intellectual isolation. "But Keats — " he 
protested, and paused. "Keats was not a solitary," I re- 
plied; "he published his first book at twenty-one, and two 
or three others before he died at twenty-five — and he had 
excellent friends and critics, Leigh Hunt and Shelley among 
them." 

The young man carried his packet away, silenced but not 
convinced. 

Many tales might be told to illustrate the would-be poetic 

temperament. Not all such candidates for the laurel are 

self -deceived ! One, for example, wrote, after two or three 

rejection slips: 

If my poems are no good, won't you tell me ? It won't take long 
to say so, will it? I don't want to go on wasting time if I can't 
turn the trick. 

And another, a gray-haired far-western lady with a bunch 

of newspaper clippings, exclaimed, with keen exactness: 

My friends in my town are crazy over my verses, and this editor 
keeps begging for more of them; but I don't want to make a fool 
of myself — I feel sure they are just silly little things! 

The other side of the picture — the editor's adventures 
among real poets — would be more difficult to reveal, be- 
cause well-known personalities are involved whose biog- 
raphies are not yet for all the world. But it is a thrilling 
tale, full of rainbow colors and episodes both lyric and 
dramatic. Perhaps the telling may be a labor of love for 
the editor's old age! H. M. 
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